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A MESSAGE FROM YOUR EDITOR : 

It is a tremendous monthly job for those entailed in the editing, 
typing, production and mailing of the Wood Duck and the response from the bulk 
of our members is most disappointing. To those of you who have sent in original 
articles - many thanks and keep up the good work. To those of you who are not 
sharing your interesting trips, experiences and knowledge - we x?ant to hear 
from you. 

*********** 


CONGRATULATIONS - to Bob Bateman for the superlative photographs in the December 
issue of the Ontario Naturalist and for your sold-out showing at the Beckett 
Gallery in December. 

*********** 


REMEMBER - If you participated in the Christmas Bird Count - in Hamilton, at 
Long Point, or elsewhere - you should have paid your $1.00 by now. 
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UPCOMING EVENTS 
MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date: Monday, January 10, 1912 , 8:00 pm. 

Place: Royal Dotanical Gardens Headquarters, 

Plains Road, Burlington 

Mr, E. Withrow of the Ontario Wa' - er Resources Commission will show a 
conservation film called The River Must Live. 

CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday February 6 10:00 am. 

ANNUAL WORKSHOP TO REPAIR WOOD DUCK BOXES 
This is an interesting outing over the ice of Cootes Paradise. Dress 
warmly and wear waterproof footwear. Find out who occupied the nesting boxes 
last summer, Ladies - there is work for you too. Toboggans loaded with 
equipment have to be pulled, tools have to be carried etc.. Bring a lunch. Meet 
at the Spencer Creek Bridge on Cootes Drive. 

Leader: Mr. Jim Anderson telephone; Dundas 627-7151 

BRUCE TRAIL EVENTS 


Saturday January 1 2:00 pm. 

Start the New Year right with a walk along the R.B.G. North Shore 
trails. Meet at the Arboretum 

Sunday January 9 10:00 am. 

Meet at Highway 10 and No. 26 Side Road, approximately 3.5 miles 
north of Caledon. Hike 7.7 miles in Hockley Valley, Bring a lunch. 

Saturday January 22 7:30 pm. 

Meet at the intersection of the Guelph Line and Base Line near 
Crawford Lake and hike 3.3 miles to the campsite below Rattlesnake Point. 
Bring coffee, wieners and a flashlight . 

Sunday February 6 11:00 am 

Meet at Walker's Line and No. 2 Side Road in north Burlington for a 
climb over Mount Nemo. Bring a lunch and hike 6,6 miles. 

For more details and information call 
Hazel Broker, Hamilton 527-0333 
Shirley Klement, Burlington 634-8062 
Any Iroquoian Bruce Trail member 


8:00 pm, 

will show a film on East Africa 
7:30 pm 

on plant propagation. 

For more details call the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Hamilton 527-1158 


BOTANICAL GARDENS EVENTS 

Tuesday January 18 

Mr. Fleming of Vineland 

Tuesday January 25 

There will be a lecture 
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A BOOK REVIEW OF THE HUNGRY BIRD BOOK. . , , , D, H. Baldwin, Candn Audubon 

The Hungry Bird Book , by Robert Arbib and Tony Soper, illustrated by 
Robert Gillmore, published by Burns E. McEachern Ltd,, price $5.95, 

Happily, there is to-day a growing number of people prepared to protect 
the interests of the birds that share our rapidly changing environment. Both in 
the cities and elsewhere one sees nest boxes, bird feeders, bird baths and the 
like as evidence of this growing awareness of birds' needs and of a willingness 
on the pArt of property owners, both rural and suburban, to "do something". The 
sale of bird seed alone is now almost big business. This book is designed and • 
will fill a need for all who are already involved in this rewarding process and 
those who have merely resolved to begin. I heartily recommend it. 

c 

There are of course already a number of popular books available on the 
"birds in your garden" theme, some good ones. However, I find this one to be the 
best little compendium of useful knowledge that I have yet come across on its 
subject. It is intensely practical in its approach, written lucidly, with humour 
and very nicely illustrated with black and white drawings by Mr, Gillmor. It 
will answer for the reader many an oft-asked question; what cover shrubs to plant, 
what seeds to feed, what to do with that apparently orphaned young robin etc. 

No matter what the level of your interest of the limitations of space, time and 
money, you will find practical, helpful advice. To reveal in greater detail just 
what The Hungry Bird Book offers I can do no better than to reprint here some of 
the book's chapter and appendix headings; The Bird Garden, Water, Nest Sites and 
Bird Boxes, The Bird Table, Predators and Poisons, Species Notes (Birds which 
use nest boxes or visit feeding stations), Recipes, Suppliers, Birds Which Visit 
Feeding Stations, Birds Which Use Nest Boxes, Treatment of Casualties, Organizatic 
Concerned with Bird Life, Birds and the Law, Bird Song Recordings, and Bird Songs 
Indoors. 


Chapter three - Nest Sites and Bird Boxes - offers complete plans for 
the construction of a variety of approved next boxes which will be invaluable to 
those who intend to build their own and also serve as a guide for those who intend 
to purchase. Regrettably, some so-called "Bird Houses" presently offered for sale 
are junk. 


In Chapter five - Predators and Poisons - you will learn how you can 
keep a cat and still enjoy birds around the garden! The big problem of chemical 
pesticides is also clearly explained escpecially as it relates to you and your 
garden. 


Even the problem of identifying the birds which Ttfill respond to your 
efforts by visiting your bath and feeder is dealt with in chapter six. Whilst 
not intended to replace a good bird guide it will nevertheless be a start. 
Suitable bird guides are listed in the bibliography, Mr. Gillmor's sketches will 
also aid the beginner in understanding some basics of the bird behaviour you will 
enjoy watching from your window. 

Although written with the whole of North America in mind the list of 
suppliers (appendix B) is noticeably deficient in Canadian sources. To fill this 
gap I can recommend Conservation Enterprises, 51 McKee Ave,, Willowdale, Ont, 
Purchases can be mailed anywhere and an illustrated catalogue is available. 

The book had its beginnings in a successful British publication by Tony 
Soper entitled The Bird Table Book , I can only wish its new North American 
counterpart every success. 
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THE ZEBRA SPIDER . Rosemary Gayraer of the South Peel Naturalists 

Exceptions are often more interesting than the rule, even If they don't 
prove anything* but one small spider proved himself somewhat exceptional by 
arriving at the 11th floor level of an aprtment building in Mississauga by way - 
presumably - of the outside sheer concrete wall. The little alpinist concerned 
was a Zebra Spider, a member of the Attidae, or jumping family of spiders, this 
particular species being tagged officially with the name Epibleraum scenicum, 
rather a mouthful for a little felloxf not more than a quarter of an inch in body 
length. It is one of the few really international spiders, being well-known in 
Europe as well as in North America, and also one of the most commonly encountered;, 
since its preferred habitat is the outside of houses and buildings. (I wonder 
where they lived before Homo sapiens built houses?) Sloping roof-edges and 
eavestroughing are particularly favourite hunting places - there they can get 
warmth from the sun as well as shelter when necessary, and an abundance of small 
insects for food. 

Everyone knows that spiders have four pairs of legs, in contrast to the 
adult insects' three pairs. Another major difference is that instead of the 
insects' three body divisions (head, thorax and abdomen), spiders have the first 
two merged together, the whole designated the cephalothorax. In the Jumping 
Spider family, this front part of the body is usually as wide as, or wider than 
the abdomen (indicating more muscle power?). 

Small hairs cover almost all spiders on body and legs, the hairs 
sometimes being modified into scales like those of moths. The colouring can be 
either in the skin or on the hairs, the latter being occasionally so dense that 
the skin's pigment is completely masked. 

The Zebra Spider is striped, as you might expect, and only moderately 
hairy, being basically dark grey with white markings. The head area is white 
around and above the eyes (all eight of them - four rows of uneven-sized orbs in 
the case of the Zebra) as are the sides of the cephalothorax and spots on top. 

On the abdomen, the front edge is white, and there are two very clearly defined 
oblique stripes on each side. The legs are whitish, punctuated with dark grey 
joints and claws. 

Jumping spiders are very active, can move rapidly (back, forward and 
sideways) and catch their food by means of very fast standing jumps. The prey is 
not killed by biting - all spiders possess minute openings near the tip of each 
claw on the front feet, and drops of poison are secreted through these holes as 
the claws puncture the victim's skin. Spiders' webs are a study in themselves, 
but again, the jumping group are exceptions to the rule, never spinning webs for 
feeding purposes, although they do weave cocoon-like containers for their eggs, 
which are usually laid in late summer or early Fall and hatch the following sprin; 
Zebra Spiders' eggs are well wrapped in silk, and hidden away in some nook or 
cranny - often in the spaces between ill-fitting windows and doors. 

A preference for living on garden plants is often the undoing of 
another, slightly smaller jumping spider which rejoices in the name of Attus 
Palustris. This species often hitches an unwilling ride on flowers from the 
florist, and as a result turns up in offices and apartments far from any garden. 
Not a very spectacular little spider, Palustris is nevertheless fascinating in 
close-up. The rather thick legs are shiny, almost transluscent creamy-white with 
minute black bands at the joints and tipped with black claws. The body, covered 
with very fine hairs, is dark with thin white lines along each side of the 
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The Zebra Spider cont'd 

cephalothorax, and a white pattern rather reminiscent of a mask on the abdomen. 
Most male spiders differ in appearance from the females of their species by 
being smaller and having longer legs and a thinner body (as with the Zebra Spider) 
Many are also most unlike the females in pattern and colour. The male Palustris 
is easily identified by his definite grey and white patterning, as against the 
female's brown and white, but otherwise his size and bulk is similar. 

I was visited by a Palustris shortly after moving to my new apartment. 
The acquaintance lasted two days because I just couldn't catch the little fellow 
and anyway was supposed to be busy unpacking rather than watching a spider. His 
jumps kept me guessing incorrectly each time as he seemed able to leap in 
different directions with equal ease - but maybe he moved so fast in turning to 
face the direction of the jump that my eye missed the action. My visitor was not 
only too agile whenever I tried to catch him, but he kept himself in trim by 
exercising ... If you have never yet seen a wee spider doing twenty-three rapid 
push-ups, without stopping, all eight legs being flexed simultaneously, and 
finishing the performance with an unsignaled 3 to 4 inch standing long jump as 
fast as if catapulted, you have a treat in store, although it might leave you 
wishing you were as fit. 


*********** 

MORE NEWS ON SNOWMOBILES .from the F.O.N. Newsletter 


The thrust of the continuing debate concerning the environmental impact 
of snowmobiles has unfortunately been limited to noise. Recent ecological 
studies strongly suggest that the horizon of the debate should be broadened to 
include the effect of snow compaction on the structure of the soil itself. 

Dr. Wanek, Centre for Environmental Studies, Bemidji State College in 
Minnesota, reported the results of his continuin experiments at a recent 
snowmobile conference in London, Ontario. He found that the soil temperature in 
the crucial top six inches was just a fraction below freezing on the untouched 
plots, whereas it was far below freezing, as much as 14' C., after the snow had 
been compacted by snowmobiles. The significance of these figures lies in the 
fact that bulbs or corms will not survive the winter if they experience 
temperatures below freezing. 

Further, Dr. Wanek found a hundred-fold decrease in the total number 
of soil microbes on the snowmobilesplots, and a tuototen-fold decrease in fungi 
population. It should be noted here, that Dr. Wanek's definition of heavy 
snowmobile use was one snowmobile pass after every significant snowfall for a 
winter total of 12 passes. 

Dr, Wanek reported that since his studies were on-going, they could 
not be regarded as being conclusive, but that notwithstanding, did give a clear 
indication of the damage caused by these snowmobile machines, 

*********** 

Headlong, heedless we rush, to allow short-sighted men pleading 
specious lesser needs, to violate our parks, forests and wilderness, to ruin for 
all time what all time cannot replace! 

from This is the American Earth 
*********** 
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ARCTIC RAVENS ARE A HEADACHE .Bob Doering 

That's what a member of the crew at the Arctic Test Facility told me one 
drab day early in September at Inuvik just 60 miles from the Arctic Ocean and some 
15 miles north of the Arctic Circle. But perhaps I had better start back in 
Toronto on Wednesday September 1st with "wheels up" at 2:00 pm. We flew in bright 
sun to Edmonton for a brief stop for fuel, and then northeast 250 miles to Ft. 
McMurray where we got in under a fast closing fog and in rain just as dark fell. 

Ft. McMurray is a modern town with schools and churches equal to those in any 
Canadian city. This is the end of the rail line, and just 16 miles north of this 
town, over a company-built road, lies the $250,000,000. operation and plant of 
The Great Canadian Oil Tar Sands Co. Here on about 4,000 acres above the 
Athabasca River are giant German-built bucket wheel excavators which chew up over 
125,000 tons of oil bearing sand each day and from each ton of sand, \ barrel of 
oil is obtained. These sands range over 30,000 sq. miles and are estimated to 
contain over 800 billion barrels of oil. 

Here was our first of several, but all too short and infrequent 
opportunities for birding on the trip. Up at 6:30 am with the first light the 
Ravens were already active with the ever-present Starlings. Down along the shore 
of the Athabasca River were about 100 Horned Larks feeding on the gravel flats and 
apparently flocking for migration. Blue Jays were also common and a pair of 
Sparrow Hawks were hunting over a grass field. 

About 100 miles north of Ft. McMurray we were over Wood Buffalo National 
Park where Whooping Cranes breed, but a combination of cloud and height prevented 
any sightings. Also below us was Hay River on the southwest corner of Great Slave 
Lake. This is the end of main road supply and most supplies for the Arctic, except 
air service, originate here and start the long barge trip down the McKenzie River 
to Inuvik. As the clouds cleared we dropped down to 1,000 ft. and followed this 
majestic river for some 200 miles occasionally passing a barge or sighting 2 or 3 
prospectors camped by a supply of oil drums. The country is wild and rugged with 
the bronzes and browns of scrub growth making it a sight to behold. The river is 
like dirty milk in colour, but a good depth for navigation over its entire lenth. 
Presently we banked over some rugged hills and settled on the strip at Norman Wells 
where we encountered the coldest weather of this part of our trip. Changing to a 
Twin Otter we flew 65 miles up the river to San Sou Rapids to visit a pipeline 
research project where a consortorium of energy companies are testing the effect 
of transporting natural gas over and under the arctic tundra. It is very evident 
that no expense is being spared by these firms to assure removal of the oil and 
gas from this region without damage to the land and wildlife. I saw reports 
which confirmed, contrary to what many concerned naturalists feel, that the oil 
and gas industries are indeed making sincere and intense studies on methods of 
transporting these forms of energy to market with the least disruption of the 
environment. 

In fading late afternoon light we were up, again for another low-level 
flight on up the McKenzie, landing at Inuvik just at dusk. The Eskimo Inn at 
Inuvik was quite a modern two-storey motel with a lounge where what else but 
eskimos were listening to ear-splitting rock music and using the bar facilities 
which were ample and well patronized. 

Up before daylight, we were met by the mayor, Richard Hill, for a trip 
north of the town to see another program being carried out by the oil industry to 

test transmission of oil at 160' F. by various means, and without damage to the 

very fragile perma-frost. One method is to place 48 in, pipes on 16 in. wood 

piles. The pipes are wrapped in several types of insulation, one of which is the 
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Arctic Ravens are a Headache cont'd 

type used to insulate the re-entry space vehicles. Another is 4 in. thick 
polyurethane with tape wrapping. It was here I heard a workman say "Ravens are 
a headache", and it was quite apparent why. The Ravens found it was a great 
sport to pick holes in the plastic and pick out quantities of the insulation. If 
this doesn't sound like a problem, just magnify the hundreds of Ravens in the 
North West Territories by 1,700 miles of pipeline and it means an awful lot of 
holes punched by these large birds. On this outing. Ravens, Blue and Green¬ 
winged Teal in ponds, Blue Jays, and a Horned Grebe were noted. 

Inuvik is built on over 30,000 piles driven into the perma-frost which 
is said to have a depth of 1,000 ft. The streets are unpaved, and the sidewalks 
are wood planks. It has a population of 3,000 of which 1/3 are eskimo and 1/10 
Indian. Modern type housing is predominant, and an above-ground metal clad 
"utilidor" system carries water, sewers, and heating pipes throughout the serviced 
area. 


The weather reports were not encouraging, as winter comes to this area 
about mid-September. With about 1,000 ft. ceiling we took off for what proved 
a highlight of the trip. At about 500 ft. we flew over the McKenzie Delta and 
the Eskimo Lakes, where during the breeding season hundreds of thousands of 
geese, swans and ducks nest. Although from this low level we could see many 
largo white b^ds below us, positive identifications were impossible; they 
appeared to be either Whistling Swans or Snow Geese. This area is simply 
indescribable with hundreds of lakes and ponds dotting the arctic tundra, which 
at this time of year varied from green to bronze to browns and yellows, it was 
a magnificent sight as far as the eye could see, with various arms of the mighty 
McKenzie creeping into the Arctic Ocean, Identifying the aircraft to a Dew-line 
Station we came out over Tuktatoyak which is on a spit of land jutting into the 
Beaufort Sea, It appeared to have a population of about 300 to 400. As far as 
we could see out over the ocean or along the shore, not one piece of ice was 
visible. 


Have you ever heard of Pingoes? Neither had we but they are an 
outstanding feature of the otherwise flat lake-covered terrain which is at most 
27 ft. above sea level. They range from a low hump a few feet high to a high 
conical hill having a summit depression or crater. Pingoes occur only in areas 
of perma-frost and are formed by water under hydrostatic pressure pushing up the 
ground and then freezing inside them. Being north of the tree line and generally 
flat, any land feature is visible for miles and so pingoes are visible over,this 
entire area. Just southeast of Tuktatoyak are two of these features, one 158 ft. 
and the other 121 ft, high. Flying over the area we saw many smaller ones, just 
midgets compared with these. In Tuktatoyak two pingoes are put to rather unusual 
uses, The inside of each has been cut out to provide space, one for cold storage 
facility and the other, believe it or not, for a curling rink! They say the 
temperature is quite cool. 

As Pierre Elliott Trudeau said, "Excitement, awe and pride overwhelm 
the northern traveller". How true that is! The next leg of our trip was planned 
to continue from Tuktatoyak along the coast over Herschel Island, Barter Island 
to Prudhoe Bay, the site of the Great Alaska North Slope oil find. However, the 
fickle weather in this area changed our plans. After flying over many islands 
and keeping our eyes open for Beluga Whales and seals, fog started to thicken anc 
we were forced to climb and head south some 700 miles to Whitehorse in the Yukon. 
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Arctic Ravens are a Headache cont'd 

The cloud cover gradually dissipated over the Ogilvie and Selwyn 
mountain ranges and exposed the most rugged, wild, hostile terrain imaginable. 
Sheer snow-covered peaks with valleys full of snow offered no place to land in an 
emergency. It was easy to see how all too frequently, planes are lost in this 
area sometimes for months. Our trip took us over Mayo, across the Peel River and 
then followed the winding Yukon River into Whitehorse, a fascinating clean modern 
town with a disproportionate number of bars for its population. The famous Miles 
Canyon, three storey log cabin "sky scrapers", a graveyard of old paddlewheelers 
beached along the shore of the Yukon which flows through the town, the Whitehorse 
and Yukon Railway northern terminus and station, the best meal in the north, and 
an Indian graveyard were highlights of the town. 

The walk along Miles Canyon where thousands of eager would-be Klondike 
gold miners passed in 1898 on the way to Dawson City and where many drowned in the 
wild rapids is a thrilling sight. As one companion said "It made him feel that 
God was near". 

The next hop was 1,000 miles south to Vancouver. It was while on this 
flight that we x^ere very close to tragedy. An Alaska Airlines 727 crashed on a 
mountain near Juneau while we were passing nearby 4 miles above. The crash killed 
111. The B.C. weather was unusually fine and openings in the large cotton clouds 
exposed a regular parade of fishing boats, log booms, and rugged shoreline; even 
our landing at Vancouver was in clear and rainless weather. 

That night we boarded the "Princess Patricia", a C.P.R. boat for the 
famous inside passage cruise to Alaska and a chance to relax after covering 6,000 
miles in 3% days. On deck, before breakfast for the traditional walk the first 
morning, we had immediate excitement when a school of Killer Whales escorted us 
for a short time. Three of them came along-side the ship so that we could see the 
white spot along their sides and one jumped clear of the water not 25 ft. from the 
ship. 


From study before leaving on the trip I figured I could possibly see as 
many as 100 different varieties of birds in the area we would cover. It did not 
take long, however, to realize that too short a time on the ground during the firs 
three days, and birding on a ship generally over % mile from shore, would not be 
conducive to a successful count. Both Herring and Ring-billed Gulls followed the 
ship and occasionally a Sooty Shearwater flew by. 

The trip took us non-stop to Ketchikan in Alaska where the salmon were 
still running up the creek, in the centre of town, to spawn. However, the main 
run was over. Huge Sitka Spruce logs were floating along the shore in rafts 
waiting shipment to Japan. A 100 mile sail brought us to the town of Wrangell 
where the high school band welcomed us on the dock. It was foggy and in early 
evening up near an indian lodge a Black Swift flew back and forth. In size it was 
quite a bit larger than our Chimney Swift. 

Early afternoon we were cruising through icy straits where it was cold, 
raw and windy, and the tides were in turmoil with very few of us on deck. But it 
was a birdeir's delight! Mew Gulls, Black-legged Kittiwakes, Glaucous-winged Gulls 
Marbled Murrelets, Arctic Loons, and myriads of unidentifiable ducks were very 
active. Seals surfaced frequently. We moved on up Glacier Bay, in Glacier Bay 
National Monument, under rain and fog with towering cliffs on both sides of the 
ship. We passed icebergs broken from the face of the glaciers. Here I saw my 
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Arctic Ravens are a Headache cont'd 

first Tufted Puffins. Several flocks of them flew by quite close enough to see 
their orange bill and the tuft from which they get their name. Passing Margerie 
Glacier we came to Grand Pacific Glacier, a giant among glaciers at which point 
we were only a mile or two from the B.C. border. Here the ship idled for an hour 
for viewing the awesome sight. As a climax, a Humpback Whale blew, then sounded 
but not before I got a picture of his huge tail spread above the surface. As we 
left Glacier Bay it was the general concensus that we were all emotionally drained 
from the experience and sights. 

Our next stop was Skagway at the top of the Lynn Canal. It was here in 
'98 that thousands of gold seekers converged to start the trek over the Chilkoot 
and White Pass and out to Dawson in the Yukon, Boarding the narrow gauge White 
Pass and Yukon Railway train we climbed over bridges, through tunnels, and up 

over the famous White Pass. The actual path followed by the sourdoughs is still 

visible although it is over 100 years since thousands of feet trod and men froze 
to death on it. Over 150 in, of snow falls here during the winter and the first 
snow of the season was dusting the wild rocky moon-like terrain. As we crossed 
it, scanning with my binoculars brought several flocks of Rock Ptarmigan into 
view just between winter and summer plummage. 

This trip is breathtaking as the train crawls along just two and three 
feet from the edge of almost vertical cliffs, across rushing mountain streams 
finally ending at Lake Bennett after climbing over 2,900 ft. The return trip is 
an anti-climax, but if one stands out on the platform between the cars, with the 
cold wind blowing, it does provide a bit of a thrill. 

Returning to Skagway we had an opportunity to walk from the ship into 

town which turned up a pair of Green-winged Teal and a Water Pippitt along the 

shore line. A Golden Eagle soared along the mountain, a new lifer for me, one 
of twelve lifers seen on the trip. 

Juneau was our next port and brought an opportunity of viewing close-up 
the great Mendenhall Glacier about 16 miles from the city. The glacier discharges 
into Auk Lake and on into the Pacific. Again salmon were reaching feeder streams 
to spawn and die and a Bald Eagle found much to satisfy its hunger without much 
work, and was not disturbed by observers at close range. After a brief stop at 
Prince Rupert and a visit to a salmon cannery we stopped briefly at Alert Bay to 
view some excellent totem poles and see a colourful indian dance. Ready for 
erection was the world's largest totem pole, a giant of 150 ft. Here in the 
harbour were literally hundreds of Black-legged Kittiwalces. The black collars 
and black tails of the immatures were conspicuous. A Northern Phalarope spun in 
the harbour not far from the ship. 

Back to Vancouver after eight days aboard ship brought a mixed feeling 
of nostalgia for home and the hope of another visit to the magnificent country we 
had just visited. Boarding the plane for home, we were again extremely fortunate 
to have perfectly clear weather enabling us to see Mount Baker soaring 10,000 ft. 
50 miles south in the state of Washington, our own Rockies with great clarity and 
a perfect panoramic view of the Prairies, lakes and islands right to Toronto, A 
rather fair 10,000 miles covered in 12 days, our North West Territories, Yukon, 
and the Glacier National Monument of Alaska deserve a much longer and more 
leisurely visit. Canada's north is about to explode economically as I see it. 
Perhaps one has only a very few years to see it before it too becomes the victim 
of "civilization". 
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NOTEWORTHY bIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 21, 1971 - 272 


Common Loon 

Nov. 

14 


19 Woodland Cemetery 

Brad. & Les. Gray 


Dec. 

13 


1 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

Red-necked Grebe 

Dec. 

14 


1 Freelton 

Wallace Hopkins 

Gadwall 

Dec. 

13 

120 Oakville, Clarkson 

Wormington, North 

Green-winged Teal 

Oct. 

14 


2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Blue-winged Teal 

Oct. 

14 


2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Wood Duck 

Dec .8 

, 13 

4, 

2 Dundas; bronte 

Alan Wormington 

narrow's Goldeneye 

Dec.12,13 


2 Kerr St., Oakville 

Grays; Wormington 

Harlequin Duck 

Dec. 

12 


1 Kerr St., Oakville 

nrad. & Les. Gray 

Common Eider 

Nov. 

28# 

1 

m. Clarkson cement pier 

Peter Van Dylcen 

King Eider 

Dec. 

13# 


1 Westdale Rd., Oakville Wormington, North 

Surf Scoter 

Dec. 

13 


2 nronte 

Wormington, North 

Ruddy Duck 

Dec. 

13 


1 nronte 

Wormington, North 

Hooded Merganser 

Dec.1, 

. 4 


3 Desjardins Canal 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Goshawk 

Nov. 

21 


1 Van Wagner's beach 

nrad. & Les. Gray 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Dec. 

2 


1 Hopkins Creek 

Alan Wormington 

Cooper's Hawk 

Dec. 

11 


1 null's Point 

Danny bastaja 

Red-shoulderedHawk Dec. 

11 


1 Appleby Court 

Brad. Gray 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Nov. 

30 


6 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington 

Marsh Hawk 

Dec. 

2 


1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wormington 

Gyrfalcon 

Nov. 

25# 


1 Vineland 

Mrs. McKever 

Killdeer 

Dec.12,14 

1, 

, 2 Oakville; bull's Point 

b. & L. Gray; Wormingtoi 

Common Snipe 

Dec. 

5 


2 burloak Creek 

Jennings, Wormington 

Dunlin 

Dec. 

11 


1 bull's Point 

Finlayson, Wormington 

nonaparte' s Gull 

Dec. 

11 


4 High Level bridge 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Snowy Owl 

Dec.12,13 

1, 

, 1 Peter's Cors.; Gore Pk 

.J. b. Miles; Alf. Epp 

Long-eared Owl 

Dec. 

4 


3 Hopkins Creek Tract 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Saw-whet Owl 

Dec. 

4 


1 Hopkins Tract 

Howes-Jones, Finlayson 


Dec . 

5 


2 oronte Woods 

Jennings, Wormington 

Yellow-bellied 

Nov. 

28 


1 Sulphur Springs 

Brad. & Les. Gray 

Sapsucker 

Dec .8 

,21 

1, 

, 1 Hwy. 102; V/. Dundas 

Alan Workington 

Carolina Wren 

Dec. 

14 


1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Robin 

Dec. 

12 


23 Rattlesnake Point 

David K. Powell 

Hermit Thrush 

Dec. 

5 


2 Bronte Woods & Creek 

Jennings, Wormington 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Dec. 

8 


2 Dundas Marsh willows 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Water Pipit 

Dec. ; 

2,4 

2, 

, 1 Bull's Point 

Wormington, Howes-Jones 

bohemian Waxwing 

Dec. 

4 


1 null's Point 

ii n ii 


Dec. 

14 


1 University Plaza, Dundas Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

15 


1 Whitney & L. Horning Rd. A. Wormington, North 

Solitary Vireo 

Dec. 8' 

-11 


1 Coldspring & Spencer Cks. A. Wormington 

Myrtle Warbler 

Dec. 

3 


1 Aldershot 

A. Wormington 

Yellowthroat 

Dec .2 

, 3 

1 , 

, 1 Dundas Hydro; Aldershot " " 

Rusty Blackbird 

Dec.4-14 


12 Dundas Marsh willows 

Wormington, Finlayson 

Brewer's blackbird Sep. ; 

1# on 


4 Oakville 

Mrs. W. K. Armstrong 

PinelGrosbeak 

Dec. 

11 


1 R.B.G. Arboretum 

Danny Bastaja 

Red Crossbill 

Dec. 

11 


8 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Danny Bastaja 

White-winged 

Nov. 

28 


35 Sulphur Springs 

Brad. & Les. Gray 

Crossbill 

Dec. 

21 


35 Sulphur Springs 

Alan Wormington 

Savannah Sparrow 

Dec. 

4 


1 east burlington 

Mark Jennings 

Chipping Sparrow 

Dec. 

18 


1 Carlisle 

William Smith 

White-crowned Sp. 

Dec. 

5 


1 nronte 

Jennings, Wormington 



Dr.& Mrs. E. Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 


